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TP Post Masters, and all friends of agriculture, are respectfully 
solicited to use their influence to obtain subscribers. 








ATTENTION: 


Persons wishing to remit payments to us for 
single subscriptions or clubs, may doso at our 
risk and expense—only send good current bills, 
and letters properly directed; so there is no long- 
er any excuse on account of the difficulty of 
making payments. We continue to give the vol. 
of Genesee farmer as before. 


Harr year Susscriptions.—The year is now 
so far advanced,that some persons who desire the 
Cultivator, refuse to subscribe on account of our 
rule requiring them to take the back numbers; 
we theretore have concluded for the present to 
allow such as prefer it, to commence with the 
last half of the year, (1st of July,) and end with 
the rest in December, at 50 cents each. 


MIsTAKES AND Omissions may have occurred in 
sending the Cultivator to subscribers, and we 
will thank our friends to inform us thereof in all 
cases, that corrections may be made; (try how- 
ever to do so without taxing us with postage if 
possible,) missing numbers will at all times be 
supplied. 


Travelling Agent.—Mr. Henry Greatrake will 
visit different parts of central and southern Ohio, 
as agent for this paper. He has been very suc- 
cessful thus far, in obtaining subscriptions, and 
we bespeak for him, the confidence and assis- 
tance of our friends, wherever he may visit 
them.—Eb. 








Montgomery County Agricultural Fair. 


The seventh annual Exhibition of the Mont- 
gomery County Agricultural Society is announced 
to be held at Swaynie’s Hotel in Dayton, on Thurs- 
day and Friday the 23d and 24th of October. 

The list of premiums offered is liberal and com- 

rehensive, embracing all kinds of ordinary farm 
Btock, grain and root crops, implements. of hus- 
bandry, dairy products and articles of domestic 
manufacture. 

We observe also that the Mechanics of Dayton 
are requested to exhibit articles of their manufac- 
ture. They should by all means do so, and have 
a large room expressly devoted to that purpose.— 
We shall speak of this again hereafter. 

The Dayton Journal very truly remarks: ‘“The 
object this Society has in view—the advancement 
of the Agricultural interest—is one that com- 
mends itself to the good wishes of every lover of 
his country. Agricultural Societies, wherever 
they have been conducted with spirit, have been 
found most efficient agents in the promotion of 
agricultural improvement. In New York, where 
these Societies have been attended and support- 
ed by practical, hard working farmers, the re- 
sult has been most auspicious. A most gratify- 
ing improvement is visible in the appearance of 
farms and the comfort of fz:rmers, while all kinds 
of products have been greatly increased. We 


to come up to the support of this excellent Soci 
ety, and invite all to lend a helping hand to so 
worthy an object. If our country friends can do 
nothing more, let them at least give the Society 
the support of their presence at the exhibition. 


Agricultural Exhibition at Oberlin. 

The Oberlin Agricultural Society will hold 
their annual exhibition on Wednesday, Oct. 1. 
The Elyria Sentinel says :—‘*Our Oberlin friends 
deserve much from the friends of the farming in- 
terest throughout the country, for their efforts 
in its behalf. We hope there will be a full at- 
tendance on the occasion, and that means will 
be taken to revive the County Agricultural Soci- 
ety.” 


Horticultural Exhibition, 
At Columbus, Friday, September 26th. 


At the meeting of the Columbus Horticultural 
Society on the 4th inst., it was resolved that an 
exhibition of flowers, vegetables, fruits, &c., be 
held by the Society on Friday, Sept. 26th;—that a 
meeting of the Executive Committee be held 
on the 15th, to make the necessary arrange- 
ments; and that the citizens of Columbus be in- 
vited to aid in making up the exhibition by send- 
ing in the best productions of their gardens ; and 
as there is very little fruit this season in this vi- 
cinity, the Society request the friends of borti- 
culture in other counties, where they have fruit, 
to send samples to the exhibition. 
cels for this purpose should be addressed to Beta 
Latuam, (President) and left at Neil, Moore & 
Co.’s stage office, or at the postoffice. 

We trust the above requests will be cheerfully 
complied with by the citizens of Columbus gene- 
rally; and that an interesting display will be go- 
up, notwithstanding the lack of fruits. From an 
inspection of a number of the best gardens about 
the city, we are confident it can be done—espe- 
cially if the ladies lend their aid, as we have no 
doubt they will. We hope, too, that the cultiva- 
tors of good fruit, (who are always liberal in such 
matters) will send us specimens from districts of 
the State where the failure is not so entire as 
here. This can readily be done with apples, 
from adjoining counties. Will not our Cincinnati 
friends favor us with a box or twot We may 
reciprocate the favor at another time. 


Piantinc Stawserries.—The fine rains of late 
have rendered the ground in fine condition for 
planting strawberries. See remarks in our last. 

Mr. J. Burr, of this city, has plenty of plants 
for sale, of different good kinds. He has a num- 
ber of seedling strawberries under trial, that 
promise great excellence ; and one, produced by 
his father, in Connecticut, is equal, if not supe- 
rior, to any other variety known. 

Srrawserry Cutture.—Mr. Kenrick gives the 
following methods, as practiced by market gar- 
deners near Boston : 

‘In the vicinity of Boston, the following mode 
is often adopted. ‘The vines are usually trans- 
planted in August. The rows are formed from 
eighteen inches to two feet asunder. The run- 
ners, during the first year, are destroyed. In 
the second year, they are suffered to grow and 
fill the interval, and in the autumn of that year, 
the whole old rows are turned under with the 
spade, and the rows are thus shifted to the mid- 
dle of the space. The same process is repeated 
every second year.” 

The ‘*Gapes” in chiekens, we learn from vari- 
ous quarters is becoming increasingly prevalent 
and fatal. We shall give a full explanation of 
the nature of the disease tefore long, and must 





therefore call on our farmer friends particularly, 


try and find an effectual remedy. 


Boxes or par- | several other southern States. 





(SILK REEL AND TWISTER. } 


Mr. Giz, of Mt. Pleasant, calledon usa few 
| days ago, and in conversation informed us that 
| his silk manufactory is in full operation, as usual. 
|He says the crop of cocoons in this State was 
very much reduced by the late frosts in spring, 
which in many cases destroyed the foliage after 





the worms had began to feed. He is buying all 
| the cocoons and reeled silk that are offered.— 
Most of his supply now comes from Tennesee and 


Conducting Water through Pipes. 

M. B. Barenam :—Through the columns ot the 
| Cultivator, I would enquire the best method of 
|eonveying water to a dwelling from a spring 
‘situated 60 or 80 rods distant, with an elevation 
of perhaps 50 feet above the house. 

I have been told, by a professional gentleman, 
that water will run but a very short distance 
through a small tube, though considerably inelin- 
ed, unless supplied with a good head: the ob- 
structing cause being friction, according to his 
philosophy. If the theory of his doctorship be 
| correct, can any one tell why it will run through 
ashort tube? Wonder why this great obstruc- 
tion had not long since entirely overcome capil- 
lary attraction! If water will not run through a 
a long tube, it must be owing to some other 
cause. The editor, or some of the reuders of the 
Cultivator, no doubt know the truth of this mat- 
ter; if so, will they be so kind as to give a little 
advice on the subject! 

If pipes will answer, what kind, and how 
large should they be; and what are the direc- 
tions for putting them in! Or does any one know 
of a better and more economical method of ac- 
complishing the object! 

With respect, &c. Z. 

Shady Valley, O., 7th Mo., 1845. 

Remarks.—Z. may rest assured that water will 
run down hill, whether in a small tube or a large 
one, if unobstructed, and will rise, in a pipe or 
reservoir, to a level with the fountain head, no 
matter how great the distance through which it 
is conducted. Itis true that friction has some 
effect; but it is on the force or speed with which 
the stream will flow through a pipe, and conse- 
quently on the height to which a jet of water 
will ascend, but not on the horizontal distance, 
nor the ascent in a tube or reservoir. This is 
true at least with reference to pipes of all sizes 
over say 4 inch diameter, which is smaller than 
is often used for such purposes. 

In the case alluded to by Z., it is not at all es- 
sential that there should be any head of water at 
the spring or fountain, if there is any descent 
immediately therefrom. In laying the pipes, take 
care to lay them below the reach of frost, and to 
avoid as much as possible short curves and an- 
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gies. The end of the pipe entering the spring 
or fountain should be somewhat enlarged, and 
have a globular rose or strainer attached, made 
of tin or sheet copper, finely pierced with holes, 
to prevent the entrance of anything that can 
obstruct the pipes. The size of the pipes must 
depend on the quantity of water desired or to 
be obtained. From one inch to two inches in 
diameter (inside) is the usual size; and for long 
distances, say 100 rods or over, it is well to use 
two or three sizes, commencing with the largest 
at the fountain head, and ending with the small- 
est at the other extremity; this will increase the 
force of the current, and tend to prevent obstruc- 
tions—though where the descent is as great as 
represented by Z., this will not be necessary. 

In regard to the kind of pipes, one must be 
governed by considerations of economy. Wood 
and lead are the materials commonly used. The 
first is in most places the cheapest, and therefore 
most usually adopted; though we are not sure 
that in the long run the latter will not be found 
most economical. We should be glad if some 
friend who has had experience in the business, 
and can give the actual and comparative ex- 
pense, &c., would favor us with a communica- 
tion on this subject, as itis one of very general 
importance.—Ep. O. Cut. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Stone Coal as Manure. 
Dear Str:—About five years ago I tried an ex- 


periment of applying coal on wheat at the rate of 


200 bushels to the acre, and harrowed it in with 
the wheat. The crop in that part of the field 
ripened somewhat earlier, grew taller, and had 
brighted straw. I have since applied it on clover, 
and Indian corn and it invariably proved very 
advantageous to the crops. Atone time I put 


about half a pint of pulverized coal to the hill of 


corn afew days afterit wasup, on two rows a 
considerable distance into the field, and on the 
poorest part of it; and leaving two rows! put an 
equal quantity of coal ashes on two other rows. 
The corn in both cases in a few days was of a 
much deeper green than where there was noth- 
ing; and on pulling in the fall, we found there 
was about a fourth more on those four rows 
than on an equal number of the adjoining 
rows. Three years after this the field was in 
clover, and on every hill where I had put the 
coal, the clover was more then twice as large as 
elsewhere, while those hills on which the coal 
ashes were put, scarce showed it at all. I have 
tried it frequently since on clover, and have in- 
variably found that where the iand was not alrea- 
dy rich, the clover was more than doubled by its 
application. Where 200 bushels of fine coal have 
been applied to the acre of clover, I have seen it 
immediately assume a dark green colour,and grow 
so large that it felldown about the time of head- 
ing, while that which had nothing on, within one 
step of the other, was only about half as high, 
much thiner.on the ground, and yellow; indica- 
ting apoor soil. I was told by arespectable gen- 
man ot Green township in this county, (Mr. Wm. 
Moore) that its effects were visible for fourteen 
years after it had been applied on one of his 
fields. se 

If it be found on more extended experiments 
that the general result of the application of coal 
to thin, or tough limestone lands, will be as ad- 
vantageous to the crops on which itis applied, as 
it has proved to be in the above mentioned cases, 
it will certainly become a subject worthy the at- 
tention of farmers in the eastern part of the State 
where coal is so abundant, and so cheaply pro- 
cured; the cost of digging being only about a cent, 
or cent and a half per bushel. 

Have you ever analized stone coal! Or do you 
know of others who have, so that you can tell 
us what its constituent elements are, and in what 
proportions they exist? 

Respectfully, &c., 
WM. E. LUKENS. 

Snort Creek, Harrison Co., O. 


Remarks.—Stone coal is not generally regarded 
as of any value as manure or dressing for land,in 
England and other coal countries. It is com- 
monly supposed that it is not decomposable, and 
therefore furnishes no food for plants, although 





like sand or gravel it will improve (mechanically) 
the texture of heavy soils, and thus render them 
more friable and productive. This may explain 
the cause of beneficial results in the use of pul- 
verised coal when harrowed in with wheat, &c.; 
but it will not do so, in cases like the foregoing, 
where striking results followed its use when ap- 
plied as a top dressing to growing crops of clover 
and corn. It is well known however that the 
coals of this county differ materially in their chem- 
ical properties. Some of them containing little 
or nothing else than carbon and earthy matter, 
while others contain a portion of sulphur or 
ammonia in some of their forms; and one or both 
of these elements may have contributed to the 
results above stated. We have no full analyses 
of Ohio coals at hand, anddo not know as any 
but partial ones have been made. The best way 
is, for farmers living in the vicinity of coal mines, 
where the expense is trifling, to try experiments 
with its use. It will certainly do no harm; and 
on clayey or compact soils it is sure to do some 
good—and that good will remain for many years. 
—Ep. O. Cour. 





From the Transactions of the N. Y. Agricultural Society. 
On the Rotation of Crops. 
A PRIZE ESSAY—BY J. J. THOMAS. 
[Concluded from No. 17, p. 132.] 

From the preceding facts, the following general 
rules may be deduced:— 

1. The same orsimilar crops should not fol- 
low in succession, but return at periods as remote 
as practicable. 

2. Crops requiring thorough tillage, should 
alternate with those admitting of only partial 
tillage, and summer fallows substituted where 
such crops cannot be raised. 

3. Crops favoring the growth of weeds, should 
not follow in succession. 

4. Crops which eminently exhaust the land, 
should come in rarely, and those which exhaust 
but little, should be introduced as frequently as 
circumstances will admit. 

5. Crops whose consumption copiously returns 
manure, should occur sufficiently often to keep 
up or increase fertility. 

It now remains, as the object of this essay, to 
put the preceding principles and rules into prac- 
tice, by pointing out the errors of bad rotation, 
and endeavoring to suggest better, which may 
be adapted to our own State. 

All farming may be regarded as some kind of 
rotation, either regular or irregular, however im- 
perfect it may be, unless there is a perpetual suc-. 
cession of the same crop. There are consequent- 
ly all grades, from the very rudest and simplest, 
to the complete well digested, and systematic ro- 
tation throughout the farm. 

* * * * * * * * 

Good systems of rotation must differ materially 
with the nature of the soil and other circumstan- 
ces. Where from necessity, grazing enters large- 
ly into the husbandry of a particular region, the 
course will vary from that adopted on a rich and 
mellow soil. An excellent farmer in Macedon, 
Wayne county, N. Y., has long pursued the fol- 
lowing, and his med success over his equally 
hard working neighbors, is ascribed by them to 
“extraordinary good luck;” 

ist year—W heat after clover. 

2d year—Corn, potatoes and ruta-bagas, with 
all the manure. 

3d year—Barley. 

4th year—Wheat sown with clover. 

5th year—Clover, pastured. 

The chief part of the’ farm is regularly laid out 
in ten acre lots, and each lot, in its turn, regular- 
ly subjected to this system. A piece of low 
ground is kept in meadow, and occasionally top 
dressed, rarely broken up, and supplies the hay. 
A rougher part of the farm, which could not be 
well brought into the regular course, is occupied 
with the summer fallow, wheat and clover, and 
grass for pasture. After long trial, the owner of 
the farm is satisfied that the manure which is ap- 
plied to the corn crop, from the thorough inter- 
mixture which it undergoes with the soil during 
the cultivation of this and the following crop of 
barley, is more beneficial to the wheat the third 


year, than if the whole of it were directly ap- 
plied tothe wheat. The crops on this farm have 
averaged for several years past, as follows: 

Wheat, 20 bushels per acre; corn, 50; ruta-bagas 
600 to 700; barley, 35; hay, two tons, 

This course is well adapted to most of our fer- 
tile wheat producing regions; slight variations, 
of course, being made, according to circumstan- 
ces. The principal objection is the frequent re- 
currence of the wheat crop, which would be 
remedied by suffering the clover and grass to re- 
main for two or more years, instead of one, be- 
fore breaking up for wheat, introducing summer 
fallow if necessary. This change would also ad- 
mit of a greater number of live stock, and of a 
consequent increase of manure. 

The following excellent course was given by 
Willis Gaylord, in his essay on Farm Manage- 
ment, and adapted to a farm of eight fields: 

Ist year—Wheat with clover seed. 

2d year—Pasture; 

3d year—Meadow. 

4th year—Fallow. 

5th year—W heat. 

6th year—Oats and barley with clover seed. 

7th year—Pasture. 

8th year—Corn and roots with manure. 

Thus, if each field contain ten acres, there 
would be each year twenty acres of wheat, 
twenty in pasture, ten in meadow, ten in sum- 
mer fallow, ten in oats and barley, and ten in 
corn and roots. The chief objection is, that as 
there are only ten acres of meadow, there would 
be hardly enough dry fodder for the domestic ani- 
mals, which twenty acres of pasture, besides 
stubble and summer fallow, would support, more 
especially in our long winters, where for nearly 
six months green food cannot be had. A large 
quantity of roots would of course, greatly lessen 
the difficulty. With a more southern region the 
objection would not exist. 

An interesting example is given in the Farmer’s 
Cabinet, of very successful farming connected 
with regular rotation. An old, practical, hard 
working farmer, commenced the world as a day 
laborer, and when 30 years of age, by the avails 
of his industry, added to asmall'iegacy, was en- 
abled to purchase, and to pay for in part, a farm 
of 130 acres, 100 being under cultivation but in 
a very low condition. When he commenced 
farming he adopted a particular system of rota- 
tion, to which he has adhered for forty years, or 
until the present time, and his success is the best 
comment on the value of his experiment, he be- 
ing now worth at least $100,000, not taking into 
account several heavy pecuniary losses he has 
at various times sustained. His course of crop- 
ping, defective in some particulars, is as follows: 

ist year—W heat, after faNow. 

2d year—Clover—meadow. 

3d year—W heat. 

4th year—Clover—pasture. 

5th year—W heat. 

6th year—Rye. 

7th year—Corn. 

8th year—Fallow, with heavy manuring. 

This course it will be seenis a much more se- 
vere one than the last; but it is probable that a 
large supply of extraneous manure was used, in 
addition to that made on the farm; and the fertil 
izing operation of turning under in the latter 
part of summer, two crops of clover, the one 
meadow and the other pasture, for succeeding 
crops of wheat, was an additional benefit.— 
Another objection is the difficulty of plowing in 
two fields of clover immediately after harvest, 
and in the hottest and driest season, for wheat. 
The manure following instead of preceding the 
corn, is another defect. But the superiority of 
the course in spite of these defects, over the 
many more imperfect modes in practice, isshown 
by the heavy crops obtained, the crop of wheat 
seldom being less than 1,500 bushels (on three 
twelve acre fields;) the rye averaging 450 bushels 
(on one field:) and the corn crop annually, about 
500 bushels. The latter would however proba- 
bly have been double, if the manure had preceded 
instead of following it. In this respect, the two 


preceding courses possess eminent advantages. 
In addition to those two, the following may be 





proposed for the adoption of our farmers. 
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Simplest, or three-course system:— 


Ist year—Corn and roots, well manured. 

2d year—wheat. 

3d year—' lover—one or more years, according 
to fertility and amount of manure at hand. 


Four course system:— 


Ist year—Corn and roots, with all the manure. 

2d year—Ba'ley—or peas—or both. 

3d year—W heat. 

4th year—Clover, one or more years. 

Oats is a severe crop any where in a rotation; 
an excellent farmer who adopts the preceding 
three-shift system, never permits oats to grow on 
land fit for wheat, but confines the crop exclu- 
sively to the more moist parts of his farm other- 
wise devoted to meadow and pasture. 

The following diagram will exhibit, to such as 
may not be familiar with the subject, the man- 
ner in which a farm may be laid out into fields, 
and each one allotted to its regular course for a 
long term of years. The rotation of Willis Gay- 
lord, already mentioned, is selected; and the col- 
umn given has only to be repeated to extend the 
cropping to a perpetual series of years. 


Farmer’s College. | A Great Yietp.—The Maumee (0.) Times, of 

Pursuant to public notice, a meeting of the | the 9th inst., says that a gentleman in that (Lu- 
stockholders in the joint stock company for the cas) county, raised 120 bushels of wheat from 
erection of a building to be used as a Collegiate | three acres, averaging 63 lbs. tothe bushel. For- 
Institute adapted to the wants of the agricultural ty bushels to the acre is an uncommon yield.— 
and business community, was held at Cary’s| We have heard of a farmer in this county who 
Academy, Pleasant Hill, Hamilton county, on | has fifteen acres in wheat, and he is confident 
Friday, the 22d inst., at which a large number of | that they will yield 500 bushels—being over thir- 
the farmers and business men of the county and | ty-three bushels to the acre.—Logansport (Ia.) 
adjoining districts were present. Pharos. 

Nath’! S. Schooley, Esq., of Springfield, was 
called to the chair, and Charles Cheeny, of Mt. 
Pleasant, was appointed Secretary. 

A Board of Directors, composed of the follow-| In this county, the wire-worm has made great 
ing fifteen persons, was elected, viz: destruction in the corn for the last ten years. [ 

John W.Caldwell, of Carthage; Nath’1S. School-| have accidental'y found out a remedy that has 
ey, Springfield; E. M. Gregory, Cincinnati; S. F.| succeeded twice in preventing the worm from 
Cary, Esq., T. Kirby, T. B. Weatherby, Mill creek | destroying the young corn. In September, 1842, 
township; Charles Cheeny, Edmund R. Glenn,|I plowed part of a clover sod for wheat, but the 
Springfield; Paul C. Huston, Giles Richards, Cole-| great drought prevented my finishing the field, 
rain; Hon. John Matson, Miami; Edward Hunt, /so that 1 concluded to put the clover sod field in 
Elizabethtown; J. Ely, Cheviot; Taylor Webster, | corn in the spring of 1843. The part plowed in 
Hamilton, Butler county; and Jaggb Denniss,|September, 1842, escaped the ravages of the 
Dearborn county, Ia. worm; while the land alongside, plowed in the 

The following resolutions were then presented, | spring of 1843, was nearly al! taken by the worm. 


From the Farmer's Cabinet. 


Fall Plowing for Corn. 








1849—W heat. | ‘e840—Corn and roots, 
*41—Pasture. m) °41—Wheat. 
*42— Meadow. £' 42—Pasture. 
*43—F allow. ° °43—Meadow. 
*44—W heat. 2) *44—Fallow. 
*45—Oats and barley. =| '45—W heat. 
"46—Pasture. xa | 46—Oats and barley. 
’47—Corn and roots. =| '47—Pasture. 
a g oun = 
1840—Pasture. 3 |1840—Pasture. 
*41—Meadow. | '41—Corn and oats, 
42—Fallow. =| 42—Wheat. 
*43—W heat. =| "43—Pasture. 
*44—Oats and Barley. S| 44—Meadow,. 
*45—Pasture. =| '45—Falow. 
*46—Corn and roots. *46-—W heat. 
'47—W heat. *47—Oats and barley. 
1840—Meadow. | 1840—Oats and barley. 
41—Fallow. *41—Pasture. 
*42—W heat. | *42—Corn and roots. 
”43—Oats and barley, | 43—Wheat. 
*44—Pasture. | *44—Pasture, 
45—Corn and roots, | "45—Meadow. 
*46—W heat. *46—F allow. 
"47—Pasture. | *47—W heat. 
A ee ee | - 
1840—Fallow. 1840—W heat. 


*41—W heat. 
*42—Oats and Barley. 
’43—Pasture. 
*44—Corn and roots. 











*41—Oats and Barley. 


’42—Pasture. 
*43—Corn and roots. 
*44—W heat. 


and after some very appropriate and spirited re- | 
marks by different members upon the general ob- 
ject, were unanimously adopted, viz: 

1. Resolved, That the report made to us this| 
day, of one hundred shares of stock, already, in| 
so short a time, subscribed towards a building for 
an institution of learning, which addresses itself 
so much to the wants of the business and labor- 
ing community—making a sum of 3000—has ex- 
ceeded the expectations of even warm friends of 
the cause of education, and gives earnest of a 
deep and abiding interest in the cause, which 
will not falter till the means and facilities for a) 
good business education may be within the reach 
of every son and daughter of this and the adjoin- 
ing counties. 





2. That it recommended to the Board of Direc- 
tors to proceed with all convenient expedition in 
their arrangements and preparations for the erec- 
tion of a building, so as, if possible, to have the 
laying of the corner stone, performed with appro- 
priate ceremonies, at the close of the present ses-| 
sion of the Academy, Sept. 25th; and also have a 
foundation compieted this fall, and ready for the 


This induced me to try again, which I did in the 
month of September, 1843, with the same success 
as before stated. To plow in November and De- 
cember will not, as I believe, be of any use as a 
preventive against the worm. I have known a 
field part plowed in September, part in Decem- 
ber, and the residue in March following. The 
first escaped the ravages of the worm, the second 
and last were both destroyed in greater or less de- 
gree—all in the same field. Now, if September 
plowing will prevent the destroyer, it will save 
the farmer many bushels of corn. It has suecceed- 
ed in three instances, to my knowledge; the rea- 
son for which I leave for others better qualified 
to ascertain. HENRY CAZIER. 
Newcastle Co. Del., June 4, 1845. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
To the Farmers. 
Born on a farm and bred to its delightful duties, 
I cannot avoid feeling a deep interest in the rep- 
utation and prosperity of that portion of my fel- 
low citizens who cultivate our beautiful earth. 
Yours is truly an enviable lot. Your employ- 


*45—W heat. *45—Pasture. 
*46—Pasture. "46— Meadow. 
"47—Meadow. 47—Fallow. 








It may be needless to multiply examples for 
practice. The principles speed laid down in a 
former part of this essay, will enable the cultiva- 
tor to vary the preceding instances to suit circum- 
stances; and the more the subject is examined, 
the more interesting will its investigation appear. 
One of the courses already given,—that of corn, 
wheat, clover and heavy manuring,—has tripled | 
the products of many farms in the eastern and | 
southern portions of the state within the last 
thirty years; and some which had been exhausted 
and abandoned have been restored to a fertility 
rivaling the rich districts of the west. It is only 
the examination of this branch of successful ag- 
riculture, and the exercise of the judgment inits 
application in practice, that is necessary to ena- 
ble the farmer to guide his multifarious operations 
with clock-work precision and regularity; and 
while other departments of husbandry are all es- 
sential,—while manuring has been justly styled 
the sheet-anchor of the farmer, rotation may be 
regarded us the compass needie to guide him and 
prevent shipwreck on a barren waste. To the 
attention of all, this subject is therefore commen- 
ded, as one fraught with the deepest and most 
important results to the agricultural prosperity of 
this country. 





Nortuern Wisconstn.—The crops, particularly 





commencement of the brick work early next| ment, your country abode, and all your associa- 
spring. tions are worthy the admiration of every pure and 

3. That the building to be erected be denom-| noble spirit. The air you breathe isso pure, the 
inated the Farmers’ Collegiate Hall of Hamilton | breeze that fans you is so free, and all nature 
county. | around you is so lovely and inspiring, that I 

4. That the Board of Directors be instructed io| should almost suspect the goodness of that per- 
issue immediately, at the expense of the com-|son whose soul does not joy in your vales, your 
pany, a printed circular, setting forth the object} hill-tops and your shades—and when bound in 
and plan of the association, and <istribute copies | the city’s unnatural limits does not long to burst 





| to the different individuals, in this and the ad-| its confines and repose in your elysium. Doyou 


joining counties, who may be supposed likely to) call this exaggeration! O! I fear you do not ap- 
take an interest in such an educational scheme. | preciate the privileges which you enjoy, and the 
5. That they be directed to make application to | beauties which surround you. Removed from 
the legislature of the State, at its next session, | the bustle, turmoil and deceit of the city, quie- 
for an act of incorporation under the name and | tude, hsrmony and virtue reign around you; re- 
form herein before designated. moved from its impure, sultry and suffocating 
6. That Prof. Scott be requested to continue his | air, you inhale an atmosphere that comes to you 
agency for the obtaining of stock, with the aid of | loaded with the sweets of the flowers, and the 
the Rev. Dr. Bishop, so far as he may be able to} fragrance of the foliage; removed from its strifes, 
render it, until the county generally and the ad-| pollutions and vices, you live where all nature in- 
joining distriets of other counties shall have been | spires peace and purity, and lifts the wondrous 
visited. spirit to its true nobility. What want have you 
7. That a copy of the proceedings of this meet-| that is not satisfied, what enjoyment can you con- 
ing be furnished to the city papers,and also to the | ceive that you do not possess! If you do not en- 
Ohio Cultivator, for publication. joy all that heart can desire—all that can render life 
NATH’L. 8S. SCHOOLEY, Ch’m. | pleasurable,the fault is your own. If your condition 

Cartes CHEENY, Secretary. | be not exactly what it should be—if your physical 
——————-—-—_—_———- powers do not possess that health, strength and 

Mass. Society for promoting Agriculture.—We | elasticity, and your intillectual faculties that free- 
learn that the Trustees of the State Society have | dom,vigor and activity which belong to them there 
concluded not to offer any premiums for the|js none in Heaven or Earth you can complain of 











wheat, corn,oats and barley—are better than ever 
before known. The wheat is heavy, and entire- 
ly free from either smut or rust. The corn is 
very heavy. We are sorry to say, however that 
grass and potatoes are almost an entire failure in 
consequence of the unprecedented hot,dry weath- 
er. It is feared that, if a long winter should en- 
sue, the cattle will fare hard in Calumet and a 
portion of Fond du Lac counties.— Wisconsin 
Republican. 


resent season—and that they have appropriated | but yourselves. The human body was made for 
unds and sent an experienced agent to Curope | toi], and you are not forced to labor more than 
) to select the best of the Ayrshire and Devon- your health demands,—the mind is also constitu- 
‘shire breeds of cattle that can be procured—and | ted for cultivation and exercise, and you have 
if any other breec, remarkable for their milking every means for its full development, and ample 
| qualities, should be thought by the agent to be| time for the acquisition of knowledge. Physical 
'an advantage to the country, he is authorized to! and intellectual pursuits were designed to be 
|make the purchase. The Trustees hope thereby | prosecuted hand in hand, and he who devotes 
to promote the agricultural interests of the Com-| himself exclusively to the one, and neg'ects the 
monwealth as substantially as they could have | other, violates the laws of God and Nature, and 
|done by the offer of premiums:—N. E. Farmer.| put half fulfills his destiny. Health and cheer- 
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fulness are as much dependent upon the exer- 
cise of the mind as the body—the one relieves 
the severity of the other—and when harmonious- 
ly blended together, both are extremely delight- 
ful, man is dignified and life is pleasant. While 
the educated but sedentary individual knows lit- 
tle of the joys of sweating toil, the laborer of un- 
cultivated mind knows nothing of the illimitable 
sprit, and the infinitude of its enjoyments.— 
Happy is the man who knows the greatness of 
his nature, and industriously employs every fac- 
ulty with which he is endowed! 
Farmers—educate! educate!! educate!!! your 
sons and your daughters. They had better 
possess cultivated minds than riches—for the 
former will make them great and good, but the 
latter will make them proud,indolent and vicious. 
The farmer should be as well educated as any 
other member of society. Harbor not the thought 
that a little knowledge of reading, writing and 
arithmetic isenough. These ase merely nothing. 
The thought and the spirit,the tastes and suscep- 
tibilities must be developed and refined to make 
the man. You are the most important members of 
society; get knowledge and refinement to appre- 
ciate your manhood and the blessings that sur- 
round you, and you will be the noblest. You 
are doing much for yourselves ’tis true, but not 
halfenough. Every farmer should be a philoso- 
pher. Science and literature should be as zeal- 





| 

|bages, and had been trenched to the depth of four 

| feet.—Liverpool Albion. 

| *Noie.—\n order to rightly understand this, it 
must be known that the ‘Cheshire acre” is a 

| little more than ‘wo common statute acres; there- 

| fore the piece of wheat was just about one (com- 

|mon) acre; and the yield at 60 Ibs. to the bushel 

| Was at the rate of about 80 bushels per acre.— 

| Ep. O. Curr. 
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Look Here! 


In consequence of the editor’s leaving, to attend 
the State Fair at Utica, N. Y. and visit his friends 








| logue contains a good assortment of kinds, though 
|not over numerous, 2s their object is tosell only 
proved varieties. Others will be added as fast as 
tested and found valuable. The arrangement of 
the Catalogue is such as to give a general de- 
scription of the fruits. (We hope the next edition 
| will be better printed.) It will be sent to all ap- 
| plicants gratis. 


“Catalogue of the Pupils of the Columbus Fe- 
male Seminary,” (By Mr. & Mrs. E. Scuenck.)— 
This institution has deservedly attained great 
| popularity among the citizens of Columbus and 
\all who have become acquainted with the very 

able and worthy principals. The semi-annual 
examination of their pupils last month, gave the 
highest satisfaction to the large number of spec- 
tators who were present, and a commendatory 
testimonial numerously signed was voluntarily 
given for publication. We were absent at the 
time, but trom our knowledge of the accomplish- 
ed Principals, and of the reputation of the school, 
we feel warranted in saying, in the language of 
the visitors, “‘we deem the school equal to the 
highest educational wants of any community, 
and eminently deserving of the patronage and 
support of those who have daughters to educate.” 
The fall term commenced on the first of the pre- 
sent month; but pupils will be received at any in- 
termediate period, being charged only for the 


| 








ously cultivated by the farmers as by any other|at Rochester, this number of the Cultivator was | proportion of the term. 


class—for they are as important to them, and 
they have greater advantages. Every township 
should contain a Seminary of learning, with an 
extensive scientific cabinet and library. When 
this shall be, the farm will be sought by the best 
minds of the country, and the farmers will wield 
all the power of the State. 
L. A. HINE. 

CincrnnaT!, Aug. 20, 1845. 

Injvrious Insects.—In a recent discussion by 
the N. Y. Farmers’ Club, Dr. Underhill remarked, 
that ‘the depredations of all other animals upon 
our crops, do not amount to one quarter of those 
committed by insects. This country loses annu- 
ally from five to ten millions of bushels of wheat 
by their ravages. This State loses every year, by 
the Hessian fly and the wheat worm, between 
one and three millions of bushels of wheat—less 
perhaps for a few years past. Scientific men 
have taken great pains with the history of in- 
sects; but we require plain, practical instruc- 
tions, very much. Our Farmers’ Clubs must 
seek out that true knowledge. The canker worm 
has destroyed orchards to the amount of hun- 


dreds of thousands of dollars, within the last ten | 


years. Look at our losses in peach trees, from 
another insect, in the last 15 years; they are 
enormous. [ have made the habits of insects a 
study for many years; and we may study on for 
20 more—it is well worth all the trouble. To 
avoid the fly and the worm in wheat, sow early 
or late; when your grain has attained some 
height, you will find the nits of the insects on 
it—then turn in sheep or young cattle, who wiil 
eat off all the blades, nits an¢ all. If you sow 
late, you avoid the nits—you may miss them; be- 
sides, the manure left by your sheep is very good 
for your crop.” 


ExtTraorpinary Crop or WHeat.—Wm. Tay- 
lor, market-gardener, of Pootle-cum-Linacre, has 
just reaped a most extraordinary crop of wheat 
off of a piece of land in that township, measur- 
ing 70 yards less than half of a Cheshire acre.* 
[t is a beautiful sample of yellow wheat, the seed 
of which was grown in Kirby. The produce ot 
this small lot of land was, delivered at the mill, 
53 bushels, of 70 ibs. each, and warehoused for 
his own use 11 heaped-up imperial bushels. We 
believe the annals of agriculture do not record 
such a crop under any circumstances; and, when 
the droughty season is considered, in conjunction 
with the hot, sandy nature of the soil, it is won- 
deriul. The produce speaks volumes in favor of 
smal! farms and the allotment system, for although 
the ploughing and harrowing of this piece of land 
was in the ordinary manner, yet there is no 
doubt that the large crop may be ascribed to the 
cultivation of the land previously. The year be- 
fore, it had been planted with potatoes and cab- 


| pepared for the press several days before its date: 
|Q¢-And it is probable that the next number will 
|be delayed two or three days after its proper 

time;—so subscribers will know the reason, if it 
does not arrive as promptly as usual. 


(<= Several communications intended for this 
number were not received till the pages were 
full. They will appear next time. 


(<? Letters will be opened by a clerk, in the 
‘absence of the editor. Orders for papers &c. 
| will be attended to, and communications fit for 
the printer will be put in type. We hope to 
return in time to assist at the Horticultural show 
on the 26th. 

| 











(<< We have received a very welcome and 
interesting letter from our esteemed old friend 
'and correspondent, Samuel Williams, of Water- 
loo, N. Y. It will appear in our next. 


Strate Boarp or AGricuLtureE.--Two or three 
|of the members of the board have expressed a 
| desire that a meeting should be had as early as 
| the last week in October; and the committee ap- 

pointed to draft a memorial to the Legislature, Xc., 

would be glad to consult with the board on that 
subject. Soif no objection is offered, a notice 
for a meeting will be published in the next Culti- 
vator. 





Dr. Lardner’s Lectures on Science, &c., part 





[X, is received, and is a very interesting one for 

|farmers, mechanics and all professions. The 
subjects treated of in this number are: Protec- 
tion from Lightning; Magnetism; Electro-Mag- 
netism; The Thermometer; Atmospheric Elec- 
tricity; Evaporation. 





**Florula Lancastirensis.”—We are indebted to 
Dr. J. M. Bicetow, of Lancaster, for his ‘‘cata- 
logue comprising nearly all the flowering and 
fillicoid plants growing naturally within the lim- 
its of Fairfield county.” Wishing to become ac- 
quainted with the botany of Ohio, we shall be 








this kind would send us copies. 





Catalogue of E»Nichols & Son’s Nurseries, at 
Loydsville, Belmont co., and Walhonding, Cosh- 
octon co. Many of our readers are aware that 
Eli Nichols, of Belmont co., is one of the oldest 
and most experienced cultivators of fine fruit in 
the State of Ohio. He has been for many years 
engaged in collecting and testing the best varie- 
ties of fruit from all parts of the country, and 
has a large number of trees in bearing from which 
to propagate his nurseries. In addition to his 
home nursery he has established two of his sons 
in the business at Walhonding, and orders for 





trees may be sent to either place. Their Cata- 


thankful if other Botanists having catalogues of 


Ohio Editors. 

We feel greatly indebted to the editors of the 

newspaper press, generally, in Ohio, for their 
kindness in making the Ohio Cultivator favorably 
known to their farming readers. We hope they 
will find satisfactory evidence that, while they 
have thereby contributed to our success, they 
have also advanced the interests of their read- 
ers, and the prosperity of the State at large. 

In our travels through the State this summer, 
we have found a cordial welcome and a friendly 
| (<> in the sanctums of our editorial brethren; and 
some of them manifested a degree of interest in 
our private (!) as well as public welfare, that de- 
serves our warmest acknowledgments. 

It would not be proper for us often to occupy 
our space with matters of this kind; but our rea- 
ders will excuse us occasionally, for the sake of 
variety. The following is from the editor of the 
Stark County Democrat, who it will be remem- 
bered gave us a very special invitation to visit 
the land of ‘* Molly Stark,” last winter : 





«© Onro CuLtrvator.—We have had the pleasure 
of making the acquaintance of Mr. Bateham, the 
editor of the Ohio Cultivator, who was at this 
place, on a visit among the farmers. We found 
him gentlemanly, free and affable—well acquaint- 
ed with the business the interests of which his 
paper is intended to promote. We had some 
conversation with him relative to ‘hat partner to 
take charge of the ‘ Ladies’ Department of the 
Cultivator; and would have taken pleasure in 
introducing him to some of acknowledged capaci- 
ty for the station—but he was in too great a hur- 
ry—hadn’t time, at present—but would under 
more favorable circumstances, gladly accept our 
good offices. From all this we conclude that, ei- 
ther the editor of the Cultivator is a hopeless 
bachelor, afraid of the responsibilities which 
might be expected to follow annexation, or is al- 
ready fairly caught in the toils of some of the ma- 
ny fair daughters of the Buckeye State.” [We 
“havent time, at present,” to ‘define our vosi- 
tion,” Mr. Democrat.—Ep. CuLt.] 

‘** The Cultivator is a paper which ought to be 
in the hands of every farmer—treats exclusively 
on agricultural subjects—advocates, with tact 
and ability, the irterests of the farmers, and is 
afforded to subscribers at so cheap arate as to 
make the expense unworthy of consideration.” 


From the Hamilton Intelligencer, 


“Omo Cuntrvator.—We have spoken of this 
work before ;:but it is well worthy of another no- 
tice, and anything we could do to contribute to 
extending its circulation and usefulness, would 
be a pleasure. We are happy to learn that it has 








received such a subscription as will amply sup- 
Mr. Greatrake, the agent, has just vi- 


port it. 
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sited our county, and returns with @ very hand-| sible, and when the chicken breathes the wind-| and well adapted to wheat, which is the staple 
some list.” pipe will be open; enter the point quick, and | crop of the county. Corn is produced largely in 
Thank you, friend Intelligencer ; your fertile | fear not efter it is entered, but push the feather | the vallies, and grass lands abound everywhere. 
county (Butler) is very well represented on our | down gently two or three inches; (don’t be in| The farmers have of late been turning their at- 
books, for the first year. At three post-offices— | too much of a hurry;) then slightly turn it as you | tention somewhat to wool growing, bu: we did 
Hamilton, Middletown and Rossville—we have | draw it out. Some of the worms will adhere to| not see nor hear of any superior flocks of sheep 
120 subscribers.—Ep. Curt. the feather, others will be loosened, and the re-|in the county. The wheat crop this year was 
lieved chicken will sneeze them up; so that they | considered a decided failure—not being over one 
> 4 will fly out of the mouth. This isa sure cure,| quarter of a fair average yield. The corn, too, 
LADIES’ DEP A if attended to, and, generally, the operation need | was injured by the frost, drought, neglect and 
Se es <== == | not be repeated; if, however, the chicken gapes | grub worms, so that ouly asmall crop was antici- 
For the Ohio Cultivator. r day afterwards, catch him and try it again. It| pated, and the hay crop was unusually short; so 
My Country Home. is a certain cure; and, where such havoc is| that the farmers fee] much depressed, and all de- 
My country home! my country home! meade in a brood, is well worth the attention.— | partments ot business suffer in proportion, though 
No other home for me; After a little practice, | could perform the opera-| the county is better off than many others. When 
Home of the gentle and the good, tion quickly, and with little trouble. The second | the farmers of Knox learn to work their lands 
The noble and the free. year of my experience in raising poultry, I tried | better—that is, more in accordance with the laws 
Oh tell me not of gilded domes this remedy, and lost but four or five with the| and requirements of nature, their crops will hard- 
pial ny ’ gapes, and these had become so weakened before ly be excelled by those of any other portion of 

Oh tel we. net of peinadly ‘ae I tried it on them, that it was too late. Ohio. a 
Sage tape etd ll ne enc This year; I fed my chickens on bread (no| -Wownt Vernon, the county seat of Knox, is a 
> city ° ; dough) softened in sour milk, and bits of fat thriving and beautiful town, (barring the nar- 
I would not breathe the heavy air meat, and have the satisfaction pf stating that, | rowness ofits principa! street.) We observed a 
Inhaled full oft before, since I have treated them in this way, the above | large number of buildings being erected, some of 
By victims of disease and care, mentioned operation has not been needed, except|them quite large and beautiful, brick stores, 
Pent up, half-dying there. = two or comer! -er I have raised nearly all| dwellings, &c., _ pomar wae improvements 
‘ that were hatched this spring, with very little | are going on rapl y notwithstanding the present 
ag ecting ee = gorgeou dome trouble. For several years after inane tt our | depression in trade. The ‘*Kenyon Hous” (hotel) 
Which then cuits, aul aan sles present residence, our chickens never had the | DOW kept by friend Winne, presents to a traveler 
Who } te i psd Fare : | kapes, and we raised great quantities, almost | 4 more gratifying evidence of improvement, per- 
0 love y home. without any trouble. There are several houses | haps, than anything else in Mount Vernon. He 
within a stone's throw of ours, where the chick-| is @ warm friend of horticulture, and of good liv- 
ens have never yet had the gapes; and there are | ing, and from what we have seen of his skill in 
The natural form—the manly heart— others in sight, where they are swept off by hun-| Catering for customers we think that man must 
Patriots and friends sincere. dreds. The former have been lately erected ; the | be very hard to please who is not pleased with 

: latter are old places, and have long been tenant-| the fare and accommodation of his house. 

O may a Heavenly Power protect ed. From these, and other observations, I have RICHLAND COUNTY is the next north, and 
The farmers of our land ; | discovered that in a new place, fowls do well for | in the general character of its soil and produc- 
im gpery. nase So8 re ar | several years, or until, as I suppose, the worms | tion resembles Knox—though as a whole it is more 
g ing hand. and bugs are nearly exhausted in their places of| level; and to appearance better cultivated and 
resort; and that the more meat (fat meat is the| more productive. Wheat is the staple crop, and 
best, chopped in small bits) you give them, the| together with wool (of which a very large amount 
better they thrive. Respectfully, is raised,) has brought much wealth to the coun- 
Old Virginia, 1845. ANASTASIA. (|ty- The surplus wheat crop of the county in a 
: — ee good wheat season is said to be about 400,000 
Editor’s Rambles. bushels; and the sale of wool this year at the 
“— (Continued from No. 15.) county aeat,hes been about 200,000 ‘Its:, though 
Raising Chickens-Cure for “Gapes.’) 7, >-event misapprehensi . ‘ the farmers of Knox county, claim to have grown 
Eprror or tHe Onto Cuttivator :—An article P Sapprehension on the part of our) some portion of this. The farmers in the best 


: | readers, we would remind them that in traveling 
which appeared in the last number of the Culti-| over a large portion of the State, as we have don 








RTMENT. 














The noblest sons of worth and art 
Are reared by nature here ; 


And may our country homes e’er be 
Th’ abodes of love and peace ; 
Homes of the good, the wise, the free, 
The virtuous and the brave. 
CORINTHIA. 
Chesterfield, Lucas Co. O., 1845. 











wheat districts of the county appear to be very 
sf |e e| industrious and thrifty, though their w na 
vator has called forth these remarks from one Of} this summer, our object has been to get a definite | th ; eet igh their wheat crop 
your humble readers. I allude to a piece written | and ; this season was very scant, and their corn by no 
ye et Emily.” | ~ 4 en | and correct idea of the agricultural character of| means abundant. In some of the flat tions of 
y “‘ Emily,” in regard toa cure or preventive | the different sections of the State; to learn the na-| th ty th oe 
of the “‘gapes” in chickens. My experience in| ture of the soil and the crops and as much about Ree Dene AAAS, 26nd. eh aarereaany 
raising poultry has been, like hers, somewhat) ¢h ‘i ichiieits ke Son : and subsoil plowing; and in all parts the farmers 
tested cuenate | etal nes ; the manner of farming as could be gathered from) have much to learn, and to do, before they wi 
limited, though in the course of three years’ €X~) the looks of the farms and brief interviews with full ior chal : aye 
riments I have made several interesting obser- ; S ; reap full return for their labor and Jand. 
peri ie One 4 mt ne ee the farmers. The State being so vast, and our; Mansfield, the county seat of Richland, is goi 
vations. e first year, te : a y two hun-| time limited, we were of course obliged to pass| ahead very rapidly in buildings and or te 
dred chickens hatched, and raised probably two} over the country too rapidly to allow of our in- This i gs and other im- 
dozen. Whole broods were swept away with | quiring very minutely into the details of the dif | A erp us is mainly attributable to the 
the ga and I despaired of raising enough to} {, * farmi » ohare" if | inluence of the Railroad now about being com- 
B pes, il famil P ble. T . aH : g ferent modes of farming; or of visiting as many pleted from there to Sandusky on Lake Eri 
oupey o wih we y tabie. pepe year was of our friends and readers as we should otherwise | ‘This terminating, as it does at Aer \a rie.— 
, ’ § - 
attended with better success. in reviewing @N | have been glad to have done. We traveled most-| make it the place of marketing tl eo tome 
old agricultural work (published in New York) | ing the produce from 


found a long article on this disease in poultry, 
descriptive of thecause and remedy. The gapes, 
as doubtless some of your readers are aware, is 
caused by small red worms in the windpipe.— 
These worms in the first stage of the disease are 
very small, and produce a kind of snuffling by 
the chicken. If taken at this time it is easily 
cured by the following operation, and with fa- 
cility, after a little practice : 

Let some one hold the chicken firmly, by taking 
its feet in one hand, and placing the other over 
its back, to prevent its fluttering; then let the 
operator take a small hen’s feather, or large pi- 
geon’s feather, and strip off the feather from the 
stem, with the exception of about an inch or an 


inch and a half from the tip end, according to 


the size of the chicken. Wet what is left on the 
stem, and stroke it backwards, so as to make the 
feathers stand back like the barb of an arrow, 
excepting the extreme point, which roll a little, 
so as to make a point. Then let the operator 
take the head of the chicken in his left hand, 
placing the thumb and forefinger on each side 
of the bill in such a manner as to hold the mouth 
open, the neck gently but firmly drawn out in a 


straight line; then observe the opening back in| opportunities for manufactories, &c. Most of the 
the tongue, place the feather as near to it as pos-| land is undulating; the ridges are oak timbered 

















ly by private conveyance, and while we made 
the best use of our observing faculties we also! 
found frequent opportunities for conversing with | 
intelligent farmers and others along the way; and| 
we teel that the information we have gained by 
our rambles thus far, is an abundant compensa 

tion zor the time and expense thus bestowed.—!| 
We shall resume the practice as often as oppor- 
tunity presents, and hope occasionally to enter | 
more upon details in our observations whenever 
we think our readers would be profited thereby. 
At present we shall only glance at the general 
face of the country, and notice briefly a few 
places and things: 

KNOX COUNTY.—We passed through this| 
county in two directions, and our impressions of 
the character of its sdil and susceptibility of im- 
provement are much more favorable than hereto- 
fore, though we never considered it a poor coun- 
ty by any means. The eastern portion of the 
county, like most ot Holmes, is rather too hilly; 
but the central and western parts are beautifully 
diversified with plains and vallies, and finely wat- 
tered with springs and never failing streams— 
the latter abounding with superior mill privileges, 
part of which are occupied, and others afford fine 





a large district of country around. 
surrounded as it is by a rich farm 
nothing seems to be wanted to mak 
and important town. 
_ AsHLAND is a thriving village, at the intersec- 
tion of several post roads in the northern part of 
Richland Co. It is surrounded by a productive 
and thickly settled country, and is destined to 
become a place of some importance, especially if 
the people of that region succeed in their at- 
tempts to obtain a law for a new county, with 
Ashland for its shire town. fn 
LORAIN COUNTY extends the whole width 
of the Western Reserve, from Richland on the 
south, to Lake Erie on the north. 
half of the county is very level, mostly elay soil 
much of it beech land, having a hard subsoil, 
and unsuited for any crop but grass, unless tho- 
roughly cultivated with a subsoil plow, or some- 
thing of the sort. This is not done, and in a 
dry season like the present very little is produced 
The lands along the roads are mos ed 
by very poor farmers, who seem to be growin 
no richer very fast! The central and nentivonn 
portions of the county are much better land, and 
better cultivated. Some good wheat is produced 


in the county, but grass, oats and corn are the 
staple crops. 


And being 
ing region, 
e it a large 
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Exvyria is the county seat, and a very tasteful 
and thriving town. The people display much 
taste for horticulture and intellectual pursuits. 
A number of private gardens are remarkabiy 
well supplied with choice fruit and ornamental 
trees, and kept in fine order. A ** Natural His- 
tory Society” is sustained in the village, with 
frequent lectures, a library, cabinets, &c. 

At Oberlin, eight miles southwest of Elyria, 
Wwe spent two or three days very pleasantly.— 
This place, as many of our readers are aware, 
was settled about 12 years ago by a colony of re- 
ligious persons from the east, who obtained a do- 
nation of land and united their labors to establish 
and support a collegiate institute for the educa- 
tion of ministers and school teachers, and afford- 
ing those who were deficient of means an op- 
portunity of defraying their own expenses by la- 
boring a portion of the time each day, and teach- 
ing sehool during the vacation of three or four 
months in winter. The effort has been emi- 
nently successful. The institution is every year 
filled to overflowing with students, (numbering 
500 to 600,) and the colony has increased to 
about 1500 inhabitants, exclusive of students. It 
is made a particular aim in this institution and 
colony to elevate labor, and make it respectable, 
as it should ever be. On this account, all classes 
participate in the labors of the field, the garden, 
the workshop or the kitchen. We found Profes- 
sor Finney, one afternoon, plowing in the field, 
with his son driving the oxen. Almost every 
family has a farm or garden; consequently all 
feel interested in horticulture and agriculture.— 
They read many agricultural papers, and are 
adopting the most improved modes of tillage.— 
They have a spirited agricultural society, which 
holds frequent meetings for discussion and lec- 
tures. We attended one of these, at which it 
was resolved to take immediate measures to in- 
troduce several subsoil plows, and to test sundry 
experiments in the cultivation of wheat, &c. (It 
will be remembered that this society sent three 
delegates to the agricultural convention at Co- 
lumbus, which, considering the distance, speaks 
well for their public spirit.) 

The editor of the Cleveland Herald attended 
the recent Commencement exercises of the Ober- 
lin College, and published an interesting account 
of the same in his paper, from which we extract 
the following remarks : 

‘Oberlin is now a pleasant, thriving village 
of about 2000 souls, with necessary stores and 
mechanics’ shops, the largest church in the 
State, and a good temperance hotel. It is a com- 
munity of tetotalers, from the highest to the low- 
est, the sale of ardent spirits never having been 
permitted within its borders. The college build- 
ings number seven commodious edifices. Rev. 
A. Mahan, President of the Collegiate Institute, 
assisted by fifteen able professors and teachers. 
Endowments.—Eight professorships are support- 
ed in part by pledges; 690 acres of Jand at Ober- 
lin, and 10,000 acres in Western Virginia.” * 

** The Oberlin Collegiate Institute is emphati- 
cally the people’s college; and although some of 
its leading characteristics are peculiar to the in- 
stitution, and are at variance with the general 
public opinion and prejudices, the college exerts 
a wide and healthful influence. It places a use- 
ful and thoroughly practical education within the 
reach of indigent and industrious young men 
and women, as well as those in affluent circum- 
stances.” 

“We confess that much of our prejudice 
against the Oberlin College has been removed by 
a visit to the institution. The course of training 
and studies pursued there, appear admirably cal- 
culated to rear up a class of healthy, useful, self- 
educated and self relying men and women—a 
class which the poor man’s son and daughter 
may enter on equal terms with others, with an 
opportunity to outstrip in the race, as they often 
do. It is the only college in the United States 
where females enjoy the privileges of males in 





*The Institution has no endowments for the support of the offi- 
cers in the ordinary sense ofthat term. All the teachers (to whose 
support the avails of tuition are very inadequate) are supported by 
pledged stated payments dependant from year to year on the con- 
tinued ability ofthe honors and by contributions from friends he- 
fore whom the wants of the Institation are from time to time Jaid. 
It must therefore stand or fall as its friends}and the public hold jt 
up_or let it sink. 
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acquiring an education, and where degrees are|coliection of young trees, with many kinds of 


conferred on ladies; and this peculiar feature of 
the institution has proved highly useful. By 
combining manual labor with study, the physical 
system keeps pace with the mind in strengh and 
development, and the result in most cases is 
sound minds, in healthy bodies.’ ” 

‘Young in years as is Oberlin, the institution 
has sent abroad many well qualified and diligent 
laborers in the great moral tield of the world.— 
Her graduates may be found in neatly every mis- 
sionary clime, and her scholars are active co- 
workers in many of the philanthropic movements 
that distinguish the age. It is the people’s col- 
lege, and long may it prove an increasing bles- 
sing to the people.” 

CUYAHOGA COUNTY embraces a great di- 
versity of soil. The greater part is well adapted 
to most of the ordinary farm crops, as grass, 
wheat, oats, corn, &c. Somy portions near the 
lake and around Cleveland are of rather a light, 
sandy nature, but, with proper enriching, pro- 
duce fine cropg, and are admirably adapted for 
fruit, to which purpose a good portion of it bids 
fair to be appropriated in a few years. Owing to 
the protection from late frosts which the proximi- 
ty to the lake affords, we observed quite a tolera- 
ble crop of peaches in a number of places within 
a tew miles of Cleveland, and near the lake shore. 

The Residence of Dr. Kirtland is four miles 
from Cleveland, on the western stage road. A 
visit to his house and grounds, and an hour or 
two’s chat with the eminent proprietor, is a treat 
of the highest order toa horticulturist, or lover of 
natural sciences. Several rooms in his dwelling 
house are literally filled with cabinets of beaut'fuily 
arranged specimens in natural history, including 
almost every department, collected and preserved 
by his own indefatigable industry, and forming a 
complete museum. His grounds, we have no 
doubt, contain a larger number of varieties of 
choice fruits than are to be found elsewhere in 
Ohio, or any other place in the west; and no 
man is better qualified than he to test their adapt- 
edness to the climate, and, by comparison with 
each other, decide which are really the most valu- 
able and deserving of cultivation. This we un- 
derstand Dr. Kirtland designs to do; and, having 
been industriously engaged in the work for quite 
a number of years already, the public may no 
doubt in a year or two more expect to have the 
benefit of his labors. 

He intends to plant a large portion of his farm 
(consisting of about 200 acres) with fruit trees. 
For this purpose, he is now engaged in propa- 
gating and raising young trees of all the kinds 
that are deemed valuable. He has a large num- 
ber of trees already beginning to produce fruit, 
and many more ready for transferring to the or- 
chard. 

F. R. Elliott & Co.’s Nursery is about half way 
between the city and Dr. Kirtland’s. It was on- 
ly commenced last fall, and for the brief space of 
time we think Mr. E. has done wonders. His 
seedling trees, of which he has a large number, 
look remarkably fine, considering the dryness of 
the season; as do also his young grafts, and his 
choice roses and other ornamental shrubs, &c., 
of which he obtained a large supply from the east 
last fall. His grounds were free from weeds, 
and every way in fine order. He has erected a 
neat and comfortable cottage residence, and only 
one thing seems to be wanting to make his ar- 
rangements complete. Shall we tell what it is!— 
listen, ladies !—it is a wife! Sorry to say it—our 
esteemed brother Elliott is a poor, lonely bache- 
lor; and for a nursery-man to be a bachelor, with 
a house all ready, too, isa double shame! Our 
sympathies were so strongly excited that we 
staid in his cottage over night to condole with 
him! At first, we supposed that he had just 
ysrepared the house for the reception of a Mrs. 
B; but on inquiry of his friends, we could not 
learn that any preliminary steps had been taken 
for that purpose; and from his conversation, and 
the complacent manner in which he poured out 
the tea for us at his cozy little table, we fear that 
his case is hopeless! 

The Nursery of McIntosh & Co., at Cleveland, 
has been very much extended and improved the 
present year and now contains a very large 





quite large size, fit for orchard planting. Of 
cherries, especially, Mr. M. has a very superior 
lot, of large size. His green-house is well stock- 
ed with plants, and the grounds are not want- 
ing in the ornamental as well as the useful. 

Wr. E. Cable, on the Pittsburgh road, has also 
a large nursery of young fruit trees, and a re- 
markably fine collection of large bearing fruit 
trees of all the principal kinds, for producing 
fruits for the market. In ordinarily good sea- 
sons, his sales of truit amount to several thou- 
sand dollars, but this year his crops are almost 
an entire failure, his grounds not being quite 
near enough to the lake to escape the effects of 
the late frosts. This is a serious loss to him, but 
he bears it like a philosopher. 

The Cleveland Horticultural Society has been 
kept up with excellent spirit this season, con- 
sidering the scarcity of fine fruits and flowers 
for exhibition. The meetings have been quite 
frequent during the summer, and, from the re- 
ports in the papers, we should think they had 
been well attended and interesting. Certain we 
are, that the society has already had a beneficial 
effect on the minds of the citizens generally, and 
on their gardens and door-yards. ‘the increase 
of horticultural taste is quite perceptible in the 
incrrasing number of tasteful gardens and well 
stocked fruit yards. 

Improvements generally in and about Cleveland 
are very great, and quite too numerous for us to 
speak of in particular. Two or three large ho- 
tels, numerous stores and fine residences, have 
been, or are being erected, the present season. 
The new Medical College is to be completed next 
month, ready for occupancy the coming fall and 
winter. This is a large and beautitul brick edi- 
fice, eligibly situated on a corner lot fronting a 
park, or grove, in the northeast part of the city, 
and near to the United States Marine Hospital, 
which is another grand addition to the public in- 
stitutions of this beautiful City of the Lake.— 
This building is under rapid progress, and is to 
be enclosed, we believe, before winter. It will 
be a substantial and tasteful structure ; is situa- 
ted on an elevated plain near the shore of the 
lake, where it will add much to the appearance 
of the city, and afford the inmates an extensive 
view of familiar waves. 

Of Geauga, Portage and Summit Counties, we 
have said enough for this season, go of 
the droaght in a former number. e hope to 
visit them under more favorable circumstances 


another season. 


The farm of Hon. William Wetmore, (Chair- 
man of the committee on Agriculture in the 
Ohio Senate,) merits a few passing words. It is 
situated near Stow Corneis, in Summit county, 
and embraces a portion or all of what is called 
Stow Lake, a charming little sheet of water, 
perhaps half a mile in length and a quarter in 
width, well stocked with fish. The dwelling 
house is finely situated on high ground adjoining 
the lake, and the farm, which is large, appears to 
consist of very good land. We regretted to find 
that friend Wetmore was absent from home, for 
we greatly wanted to read him a lecture on the 
condition of those barn doors by the side of the 
road, the appearance of his garden, and sundry 
other matters that to our mind did not speak 
well, to passers by, of the home management of 
the honorable farmer Senator. Perhaps, how- 
ever, if we had been so fortunate as to have 
found him at home he would have given us a 
sufficient excuse for these things—so we'll say 
no more. 

Fine Sheep and Wool in Stark Co. 

Flocks of Mr. Hilderbrand and Mr. Noble. 

We noticed in our last the fine flock of sheep 
of Messrs. Perkins and Brown of Summit county, 
and promised to speak of those of Mr. Hilde- 
brand. 

Mr. Hildebrand’s farm and residence are four 
or five miles north-east of Massilon, on an exten- 
sive tract of oak plain land admirably suited 
for grass and wheat. Mr. H. was shepherd for 
Messrs. Wells & Dickenson of Steubenville, who, 
as is well known, introduced fine merino sheep, 
and the manufacture of fine wool into the east- 
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ern part of this State, about 30 years ago. These 
sheep were originally of a very select quality; 
and, on the failure and death of Mr. Dickinson, 
15 or 20 years ago, Mr. Hildebrand purchased 
some of the best of the sheep, from which his 
present flock is descended, with occasional cross- 
ing from the best flocks inthe country. His long 
experience, and skill in the business has enabled 
him to improve on the original character of the 
sheep, so that he has now a flock, that,for eveness 


and fineness of fleece,combined with hardiness of 


constitution, cannot be excelled in the country. 
Mr. H. took hisclip of wool, together with that 


of several neighbors, to Messrs. Lawrence of 
Lowell this past summer; and, as an evidence of 


the fineness and cleaness of the fleeces, he in- 
formed us that he mixed in a few fleeces taken 
from Saxony sheep, of the Grove flock purchased 
at Medina last fall, on which he put private marks 
so as to distinguish them himself; but on request- 
ing Mr. Lawrence’s foreman to select them out 
from a lot of his own, he could not do it, so close- 
ly did his merino fleeces resemble them. 

The following remarks on the Lowell Manufac- 
tories, and Mr. Hildebrand’s wool, &c., are from 
a recent article in the (Canton) Ohio Repository, 
the first part was writtenjfrom Lowell: 

But it is notonly in ourimmediate vicinity that 
the beneficial influence of Lowell manufactures is 
felt. It extends far beyond us. There are far- 
mers now in Ohio, Indiana, and the 
Illinois, who are rearing flocks of sheep, the 
fleeces of which are destined for the Lowell mar- 
ket. Hardly a week passes which does not bring 
some of them here with their products. The 
farmers themselves come here to learn the science 
of wool growing; and the very last week we were 
introduced to three farmers from Ohio, who had 
come here on purpose to gain knowledge in re- 
gard to sheep culture and the character of the vari- 
ous descriptions of wool. One of these gentlemen, 
Mr. Hilderbrand, brought a letter from a celebra- 
ted wool-grower in the southern part of Lilinois, 
Mr. G. Flowers, whose acquaintance we made a 
year or two ago, when he was here on a visit, 
for the same purpose as that which brought Mr. 
Hildebrand here. These gentlemen all come to 
the Middlesex mill, the largest woolen mill in 
America, at which the fine American wools alone 
are used. This mill, last year, made into cloth 
the fleeces of 400,000 American sheep. Mr. Law- 
rence, the agent, and a large owner of the mill, 
informs us that a week or two ago, he had in his 


counting room, at one time, wool-growers from | 


seven States, all of whom brought their fleeces 
here for sale, and whose principal object in com- 
ing personally, was to learn more about the cul- 
ture of wool, and to obtain knowledge in regard 
to the qualities which it were best to raise. 


Mr. Flower, in his letter to Mr. Lawrence, of 


which Mr. Hildebrand was the bearer, says:— 
“‘Mv friend, Mr. Adam Hildebrand, from the rep- 
resentation of my experience at the Middlesex 
factory, is induced to accompany his wool, at 
once, to Lowell. The flock of Mr. H. is large, 


(about 1300) and good, from the fine flock of 


Messrs. Wells & Dickinson, of Steubenville.— 
The great experience which Mr. Hildebrand has 
had in sheep and wool, entitles him to be called 
the best shepherd in America. I feel very much 
pleased in being able to introduce one of the best 
flocks to the best manufactory in America. In 
giving to Mr.Hildebrand the information he seeks, 
you will confer another favor to the many already 
received, by yours, &c.” 


When the editor of this paper (Ohio Repository) 


came to this county in March 1815, if we remem- | 


ber right, Thomas Rotch, (who erected the first 
woollen factory in the county, at Kendall) was 
the only man whoowned a flock of Merino sheep. 
They were good, and a few of the flock imported 
by Col. Humphrey. At that early day we fond- 
ly anticipated that in 20 years this flock might, 
by purchase of a pair by each farmer, be extend- 
ed to every farm in the county. They were ex- 
tended some—but the prejudice against Merinos 
was so great that they were not spread as far as 
the interest of the farmers or the county demand- 
ed. The next year Messrs. Wells & Dickinson,also 
pioneer manufacturers at Steubenville, drove out 
their fine flocks to pasture on our plains, and then 


— of 


drove them back to winter. This course was pur- 
sued a few years, until farms were prepared when 
they were kept here. In 1824 these enterprising 
gentlemen, who deserved a better fate, failed.— 
From this flock Mr. Hildebrand started his—and 
now, we have no doubt, has the best flock in the 
State. We are pleased to be enabled to confirm this 
assertion, by the tollowing letter from Mr. Law- 
rence, the agent of the Middlesex Mill at Lowell, 
who examined the wool, and is one of the best 
judges in this or any other country. At our re- 
quest Mr. Hildebrand permits us to copy it: 


Lowe tt, Jury 19, 1845. 
‘““My Dear Str:—1 have had great pleasure in 

seeing you here, and in examining your clip of 
wool; the character of which is wonderfully like 
the Saxon wooi of Germany. Had the fleeces 
been accommodated and put up in the German 
style, no one would have suspected that it came 
trom Ohio. The show of Bucks? fleeces was the 
best I have ever seen. Without an exception, 
they were such as [ should recommend to breed 
from. Wool growing in this country must in the 
long run, be a profitable business when managed 
with skili—and ] hope the exceilent blood of 
your flock will be spread far and wide. I hope 
you will arrive safely at home, and find your fam- 
ily in health—And am your obd’t servant. 

SAM’L. LAWRENCE. 
Mr. A. Hivpesranpn, Stark Co., O. 


Mr. Tuos. Noste, whom we mentioned in 
| speaking of wheat culture in our last, is next 
| neighbor to Mr. Hildebrand, and has a large flock 
|of the same valuable kind of sheep. He sent his 
| wool this year with Mr. H.’s to Lowell. He finds 
sheep raising quite profitable in connection with 
| his wheat farming, as we believe all will do who 
| manage rightly. 

Mr, Aspram Mitter’s flock near Etna, in Lick- 
ing co., of which we have before spoken, is also 
descended from the Dickinson sheep, and many 
of them will compare well with the best. 








Prof. Espy’s Theory of Storms. 

Every body has heard of Professor Espy, the 
Storm King! He recently delivered a couple of 
interesting lectures in this city, on his theory of 
storms—mode of causing rain, &c. Some peo- 
ple, we know, are inclined to ridicule the idea of 
producing rain in dry weather, by artificial means, 
but Professor Espy not only shows by argument 
and illustration, that it might be done, but he 
proves by the testimony of numerous and respect- 
able witnesses that it actually has been done in a 
| number of instances where his instructions have 
been put in practice. This is a subject of pro- 
found interest to the agriculturist, especially in 
view of the severe drought with which a large 
portion of this country has recently been afflict- 
ed; and believing that an explanation of the the- 
ory would be interesting to our readers, we shall 
devote a column or two of our space, to its elu- 
cidation before long. In the mean time, let us 
take a glance at a somewhat different branch of 
the Protessor’s meteorological researches, viz: the 
phases or laws of storms. 

Professor E. has been in the employ of the 
government of the United States for two or three 
years past, in connection with the department 
of the surgeon general of military posts; and an 
arrangement has been made, by which he is in 
correspondence with over one hundred scientific 
observers, located in different parts of the conti- 
nent of North America, who make daily observa- 
tions on the weather—temperature, direction and 
| force of wind, fall of rain, hail, snow, &e., and 
send him monthly returns of the same. From 
these extensive and long continued observations, 
he is enabled to compile maps or charts, showin 
the character, extent, and progress of all the 
principal storms that occur on this continent, 
and deducing therefrom, certain laws, which 
seem invariably to control these storms. He has 
kindly furnished us a copy of his report, publish- 
ed last winter, by Congress, containing 30 charts 
or maps of the United States, Canada, &c., illus- 
trating the weather of as many days in the year 
1843—by figures and symbols, showing the force 
and direction of winds, the quantity of rain, &c. 
&c., at a given time at each of the numerous 
places where observers are located. It is a cu- 

















rious, and very interesting document; and the 
observations, if continued, must, we think, lead 
to highly valuable discoveries, in this important, 
but hitherto untrodden field of research. (It 
may here be remarked that Professor Espy’s the- 
ory of storms has received the sanction of the 
French Academy of science, than which it is ac- 
knowledged a more learned body of men does not 
exist.) 

The following are some of the “GENERALIZA- 
tions” deduced from the observations in the re- 
port to which we have alluded: 

“Ist. The rain and snow storms, and even 
the moderate rains and snows, travel from the 
west towards the east in the United States, du- 
ring the months of January, February and 
March, which are the only months yet investi- 
gated. 

“2d. The storms are accompanied with a de- 
pression of the barometer near the central line of 
the storm. 

“3d. The central line of minimum pressure is 
generally of great length from north to south, 
and moves sideforemost towards the east. 

“4th. This line is sometimes nearly straight, 
but generally curved, and most frequent y with 
its convex side towards the east. 

“5th. The velocity of this line is such, that it 
travels from the Mississippi to the Connecticut 
river is about twenty-four hours, and from the 
Connecticut to St. Johns, Newfoundland, in near- 
ly the same time, or about thirty-six miles an 
hour. 

“6th. When the barometer falls suddenly in 
the western part of New England, it rises at the 
same time in the valley of the Mississippi, and 
also at St. Johns, Newfoundland. 

“7th. In great storms, the wind, for several 
hundred miles on both sides of the line of mini- 
mum pressure, blows towards that line directly 
or obliquely. 

“8th. The force of the wind is in proportion 
to the suddenness and greatness of the barome- 
tric depression. 

“9th. In all great and sudden depressions of 
the barometer, there is much rain or snow; and 
in all sudden great rains or snows, there isa great 
fluctuation of the barometer. 

“10th. Many storms are of great and un- 
known length from the north tothe sout’ , reach- 
ing beyond our observers on the Gulf of Mexico 
and on the northern lakes, while their east and 
west diameter is comparatively small. The storms 
therefore move side foremost. 

“11th. Most storms commence in the “Far 
West,” beyond our most western observers; but 
some commence in the United States. 

12th. When astorm commences in the United 
States, the line of minimum pressure does not 
come from the “Far West,” but commences with 
the storm, and travels with it towards the east. 

“13th. There is generally a lull of wind at the 
line of minimum pressure, and sometimes a calm. 

“14th. When the wind changes to the west, 
the barometer generally begins to rise. 

“15th. There is generally but little wind near 
the line of the maximum pressure, and on each 
side of that line the winds are irregular, but tend 
outwards from that line. 

“16th. The fluctuations of the barometer are 
generally greater in the northern than in the 
southern parts of the United States. 

“17th. The fluctuations of the barometer are 
generally greater in the eastern than in the wes- 
tern parts of the United States. 

“18th. Inthe northern parts of the United 
States, the wind. in great storms, generally sets 
in from the north of east, and terminates from the 
north of west. 

“19th. Inthe southern parts of the United 
States the wind generally sets in from the south 
of east, and terminates from the south of west. 

“20th. During the passage of storms, the wind 
generally changes from the eastward to the west- 
ward by the south, especially in the southern 
parts of the United States.” 

Rotation of Crops.—Reader, if you are a farmer 
don’t fail to read the admirable essay of J. J. 
Thomas, on rotation of crops. It is a subject of 
great importance, and very little understood by 





armers generally. 
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Mustard Crop in Ohio Prices offered 
for the Seed in Philadelphia. 

We have made inquiries respecting the suc- 
cess of our friends who attempted the cultivation 
of mustard seed in this State the present season, 
and we learn that although some failed entirely, 
owing to the frosts and drought, the majority have 
succeeded remarkably well considering the unfa- 
vorableness of the season, and their want of ex- 
perience in the business. The following are the 
principal lots: 

Mr. Parmelee, Duncan's Falls, 


Mr. Buckingham, Putnam, > * 
Mr. Ely, Chillicothe, 16“ 
Mr. Myers, Canton, in 
Three or four smalier lots, say = © 


Making in all 70 acres; and there may be oth- | 


er lots in the State, of which we have not heard. 
Mr. Parmelee’s crop is about as good as last year, 
kay 14 bushels per acre. Mr. Buckingham’s is 
nearly as good. Mr. Ely’s, and the smaller lots, 
were somewhat injured; we have not learned the 
amount of the yield; probably not over seven to 
ten bushels per acre. This will give, for the 
whole about 700 busheis. 

Now for the markets. We have just received 
a letter from Messrs. C. J. Fell & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, in answer to one from us, in which they 
generously say, that although the market price 
for seed is not yet established, (and it may range 
lower than last year;) yet, inasmuch as they may 
have been instrumental in inducing some Ohio 
farmers to engage in its cultivation with the ex- 
pectation that the same price would be given 
this year that was paid Mr. Parmelee last year, 


they now offer to pay that price, (eight cts. per) 


lb. incash) for all Ohio seed ‘that may be sent 
them of as good quality (as heavy and clean) as 
was Mr. Parmelee’s last year; to arrive at Phila- 
delphia not later than the first of November.— 


For seed of a less perfect quality they will pay a| 


proportionate price; and to avoid any dissatisfac- 


tion, they offer to let the weighmaster send us| 
samples of the lots that arrive, and have us com- | 


pare them with seed of Mr. Parmelee’s last year’s 


crop, and say what deduction ought to be made | 


in the price. 

The seed should be packed in good strong flour 
barrels and shipped by way of Pittsburg. The 
cost of transportation from Pittsburg to Philadel- 
phia is 60 cts per 100 weight. 

The Messrs. Fell also inform us that they have 
shipped for us a box of small canisters of mustard 
manufactured from Ohio seed, which we may 
distribute to persons engaged in its cultivation, 
and such others as we see fit. We will do so, 
with pleasure when it arrives. 

Hvuran ror Micnican.—“*The wheat crop ex- 
ceeds the most sanguine expectations of our far- 
mers. The berry is very large. A gentleman 
who has been through the Grand River district 
informs us that several farmers in that region 
when they commenced harvesting, instead ot 
wheat, they found Boston crackers and good sized 
biscuits on the stalks. Don’t doubt it. That’s 
agreat country. The bakers will suffer if this is 
true.’—Det. Free Press. 





Farmers’ Creed. 


We believe in small farms and thorough culti- | 


vation. 

We believe that the soil loves to eat as well as 
its owner,and ought, therefore to be manured. 

We believe in large crops which leave the land 
hetter than they found it, making both the farm- 
er and the farm rich at once. 

We believe in going to the bottom of things, 
and, therefore, in deep plowing and enough of 
it. All the better if with a subsoil plow. 

We believe that every farm should own a good 
farmer. 

We believe that the best fertiliser of any soil is 
a spirit of industry, enterprise and intelligence— 
without this, lime and gypsum, bones and 
green manure, marl and guano, will be of little 
use. 

We believe in good fences, good barns, good 


27 acres, 





it, aspinning piano,a clean cupboard, a ciean 
dairy and aclear conscience. 

| We disbelieve in farmers that will not improve 
—in farms that grow poorer every year—starving 
cattle—farmer’s boys turned into clerks and mer- 
chants,and farmers’ daughters unwilling to work, 
and in all, farmers ashamed of their vocation, or 
who drink whiskey till all honest men are asha- 
med of them. 

Moreover we believe in taking a newspaper— 
\in paying for it, and reading it. Such hints as 
these are worth at least a year’s pay. 
| Thus endeth this chapter of the articles of our 
creed.—IJndiana Farmer and Gardener. 


! 

| English News. 

| fe 
The weather, the harvest and the markets. 

The arrival of the Caledonia brings English dates to August 19, 
It appears that the weather had continued unfavorable for wheat 
harvest, in most parts of the country; and although the prospects 
were not quite as gloomy as some had apprehended, it was certain 
that the wheat crop would be deficient in quantity as well as in qual- 

ity; and therefore it was certain that importations would be needed 

from Canada and the United States. We may therefore look with 
| confidence for a brisker demand and somewhat better prices for 
| flour and wheat in this country than have prevailed since harvest. 
|The following is abridged from Wilmer and Smith’s European 
| Times: 

Tue Harvest.—The season continues a fruitful sul ject for augury. 
The character of the weather during the last, differsjbut litile from 
that of the preceding fortnight. Alternate days of rain, and the ab- 
sence of it, keep the weatherwise on the qui vive, Of sunshine there 
has been little; the temperature continues low, and the process of 
ripening is necessarily tedious. ‘The Corn markets continue to rise 
slowly, and the state of uncertainty still deters speculation on a large 
scale. ‘The later the harvest,as we had occasion to remark,} the 
greater the risk about the yield. In many parts of the country the 

| heavy falls of rain have prostrated the corn, and the absence of 
warmth prevents the injury from being adequately, or even partially, 
| repaired. Even in the southernmost parts of the island, harvest 
| operations can scarcely be said to have commenced. The daily pa- 
| pers fill column after column about the “weather and the crops,” and 
| public attention is fixed intently on the result, The best accounts 
| come from Lreland. There are many who say that the injury thus 
| far has been irreparable, and that a fortnight’s fair weather would 
| still go far to repair it. The potato crop in the northern counties 
has providentially been luxuriant this year. This, in itself, is a 
great blessing, for that esculent enters largely into the food of the la- 
| boring classes, and, in the event of bread attaining a high figure, po- 
tatoes wou!'d go far as a substitute. 


Provistons—American—(The following is from the Circular of 
| Messrs. J. & C. Kirkpatrick:) Since our advice of the 4th inst., there 
has been rather more doing in Beef and Pork, at the quotations there 
given, buyers paying more willingly the prices demanded for the 
best brands; and, as the stock of such is in but few hands, some ad- 
vance on present rates may be secured before any of the new cure 
makes its appearance. This remark applies, however, to beef more 
particularly, the stock of pork being much larger than of beef, in 
proportion to the demand; 58s and 72s are the top rates of our mar- 
ket to-day and are not easily obtained even from the most favorite 
brands. The Government contract for this year embraces 8C00 
tierces beef, and 14,000 barrels pork, tenders for which will be re- 
ceived on the 26th September next. In Cheese we have no trans- 
action to record, being quite without stock; there will be a prompt 
and satisfactory sa'e fer the shipments per Great Western on land- 
ing, if the quality be fine, as the best English dairies of the present 
season are not yet ready for the market. Should the price of Amer- 
ican Cheese keep low, the demand for the article in this country will 
be much greater, and more general than in former years. Grease 
Butter continues to have a free sae at advancing prices, 47s having 
been paid; shipmentsjmade after this month will be too late for? the 
present season, Our market has heen cleared of lard, at prices some- 
| what in advance of our last quotations, say 40s to 42s for fine quali- 
| ties in barrels, and 46s in kegs; there is now none of any kind in 
| first hands. 





| THE MARKETS. 


| Cincinnati, Sept. 10.—Flour.—A sale of 50 barre!s old from store 
| yesterday at $2 90 clear. Dray load sa'es of choice brands to bakers 
| and for family use, at $3 15 per barrel. 
Pork.—Sale of a dray load of Mess on Monday at $15 00 per 
barrel. 
| Borrer.—Sales from store of 100 kegs Fisher’s Mammoth Dairy 
| brand, a very excellent article,and put up in superior style, at 12} cts 
® tb. for export. 
CLEevELAND, Sept. 8.—Flour is rather slack; the purchasers stand 
back; the highest offers are $3 87. No wheat in the market. 


Burravo, Sept. 6. There is very little disposition to operate eith- 

}erin wheat or flour. Sale of 600 bbls. Black Rock Flour at $4 00, 

wheat 87. 

| New Yor, Sept. 6.—The market for flour is firm but not brisk. 

| Nothing further doing for shipment. Genesee, 4 75 @ 4 81} to 4 874 

| for choice brands. 

| Sales 3,400 bushels Southern wheat at 97) @ 98 cts. 

| Corn is very heavy. Sales 2500 bushels rye at 68 cts. delivered. 
Pork is firm—demand at full rates, 

Puitapetrma Carte Marxer.—Beef Cattle.—Owing to the 
Jarge number offering, are very dull; sa'es principally at $4 @ $5, 
with a few extras at $5) the 100 f,—200 head remain unsold. Cows 
and Calves sell at $14 @ $30. Swine steady at $43 @ $5} the 100 
ibs. Sheep and lambs in fair demand at $1 @ $3 each. 


FRUIT TREES. 

F‘ IR SALE, at the Bowery Nursery, one and a half miles north 

of the State House on the Sandusky road, an extensive assort- 

| ment of Fruit Trees. comprising the best American and Foreign 

| varieties of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, 

| Nectarines and Quinces, together with Ornamental Trees and 

| Shrubbery, Grape Vines, Goosberries, Raspberries and Strawberries. 
| Also a fine variety of Roses, Bulbs, &c. 

Orders from a distance promptly attended to. Trees carefully 





. . packed and correctly labelled. Persons not familiar with the names 
farm houses, good stock, good orchards, and child- | o 


ren enough to gather the fruit. 
We believe ina clean kitchen, a neat wife in 


f fruit will do well to leave the selection to the proprietor; in such 
cases those only wil be sent of the most approved kinds, and when 
required, such as ripen in succession. 
September 15, 1845.—5t JOHN FISHER. 








COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 
(MARKET DAYS TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS & SATURDAYS. ] 


Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, Sep. 15. 


GRAIN. Pout RY. 
Wheat, full wt.,lu., 55 a 60 Turkeys, each, a 

TZ Indian corn, 20 a 2 Geese, “ ms 
Oa's, ny @ 35 Ducks, “ 8 a WW 


Chickens, * 
3,27; SUNDNIES. 


‘ 6} «@ 7 
PROVISIONS. 


Flour retail, bbl., 3,25 @ 3,°7} 
“00 Ths., 1,75 @ 1874 App'les,green,bu., 2% @ 31 
* Buckwheat, a es ripe, 37 a 
Indian meal. bu., 37 a@ 40 “ dried, 1,50 a 
Homminy, qua’t, 3 Peaches,dried, 20 @ 
Beet,hind quarter, egg - a _ 
100 Ibs,, 2.50 a ay, ton, 5,00 a 6, 
“ fore quarter, 2,00 a Wood, hard,cord, 1,25 a@ 1,50 
Pork, large hogs, a Salt, bbl., 1,62 @ 15 
“small, 3,00 a . 
Hams,country,!b., 6 @ 7 Gasoe. \ 
“ cityeured, 7 @ 8 over, bu., 
Lard, !b., ret, 7 a 8 Timothy, 1,00 @ 1,50 
* inkgs.or bbls. 6} a Flax, 5 a 8) 
Butter, best, rolls, 10 @ 12 Woot 
“ common, 8 @ 0 Debetatn i cael 
“ j » 7 ‘ ~ 6 
Cheese 8 = | Fineand }bld., 25 « 28 
Eggs. douse 6) > |. Full blood, 20 a 31 
4 . . *s . 
Maple sugar.th, 5 a 6} ASHES, (only in barter. 
* molasses, gal. 50 a@ | Pot, 100 tbs.. 2.75 @ 
Honey, comb, ib., 10 @ | Pearl, 3.50 a 
“ strained. 12} @ 14. Scorchedsalts, 2,50 a 








AGENCY 
For the purchase and sale of improved breeds 
of Cattle, Sheep, Swine, &c. 


T HE subscriber having had many years experience in the breed- 
ing and keeping of improved stock of various kinds, offers his 
services, for the purpose of buying and selling on commission for 
such persons as may require his aid. All animals procured by 
him, would be sent abroad as directed. 

Letters post paid will be attended to immediately. 

AARON CLEMENT. 

Prrvapevpnia, Auz. 11, 1845. 

Refers to M. B. Bateham, Editor Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O. 

N. B. Some superior South Down, and Leicester sheep on hand, 
and for sale at this time. 





COLUMBUS NURSERY AND HORTICUL- 
TURAL GARDEN. 


OHN BURR offers for sale at this establishment over 1000 peach 
trees of the choicest varieties, about 700 choicest kinds of cherry 
trees;a few of the most select varieties of Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Apricots, Quinces and Grape-vines; many varieties of Strawberry 
plants, embracing varieties not surpassed in quality, flavor, size or 
»roductiveness; also, Filberts, Currants, Raspberries, Asparagus and 
heubarb roots; 100 varieties Chinese, Tea, Bourbon, Norsitte, Mi- 
crophylla, Multiflora and Garden Roses, Springas, Atheas. Lilacs, 
Gudder Rose or Snowball, Double Flowring Almond, Honeysuckles, 
Calicanthers, Hydrangeas, White Fragrant Chinese Pwonias. 
South st. } mile east of Columbus. 


CATTLE WANTED—GOOD FARMS 
WITHOUT CASH. 


AVING on hand fodder for 500 head of cattle through the win- 

ter and excellent pasture during the summer, T wi!l receive pro- 

posals to keep on shares several hundred neat cattle, and if offered 

on accommodating terms, | would purchase thesame. Persons own- 
ing cattle and having little fodder will do well to consider this. 

FOR SALE.—30,000 acres of choice prairie and timbered Jand, 
adapted io Wheat, Corn, Oats and Grass. 

10,000 acres of prairie, with liberty of selection, will be sold for 
half the crops for three years, with a covenant that the crops in the 
aggregate shall not be less than $5 per acre. The land are near the 
canal in good neighborhoods, and adjoining cultivated lands. The 
Wheat crop this season averages 20 bushels, and Corn 50 bushels, 
The location is desirable and hea'thy, and the water good. 

HENRY L. ELLSWORTH. 
Late Commissioner of Patents. 





Lafayette, Ia. 





THOS. WILMINGTON S NEW TARIFF, 
SELF-CLEANING PLOW. 


HIS PLOW is designed especially for rich bottom lands, where 
ordinary plows will not scour so as to work freely. It is of 
such a shape, and made of such materials as ensure its keeping clean 
and bright in the worst kind of black loamy soils. It is manufactured 
by Thos. Wilmington, 11 miles north of Dayton, O., on the National 
Road (post otfice address is Dayton.) The following certificates are 
offered to the public: 

We the undersigned, having tried Thos. Wi!mington’s New Tar- 
iff and Self-Cleaning Plow, would recommend it as the best we have 
seen for scouring in black ground: 

Miami County.—Wm. Galegan, Thomas Miller, John Clark. 

Montoomery County.—Reignal Butt, John Dille,Philip Wagner 
John Wagner, Isaac Dille. 

Greene County.—Jobn Kneisly. 

Crank Counry.—Solomon Shellaberger, Thos. Swanie, Peter 
Augierberger, Jonah Haine, Philip Kiblinger, Henry Gore, Nicholas 
Scha‘fer, Adam Baker, Nathaniel Johnson, a Croft, M. B. Lay- 
ton, John Minnick, John E. Layton, Daniel Kiblinger, Gersham 
Gared. 

Cuampaien County.—Samuel! Crabill. Charles Barnstetier Joseph 
Pence, John Newel, Emanuel Shoup, V. B. Pangle, John Evans, 
Richard Stokes, 'T. L. Evans, Ruben Hagenbaugh. 

We the undersigned have tried Thos. Wilmington’s New Tariff 
and Self-Cleaning Plow in black ground that no other plow would 
scour in, do hereby certify that his has scoured completely: 

Bie Darsy, Franxutn Co.—S. Hambleton, Henry Clover, Wm. 
Lyon, Joseph Morgan, James Furgason, John Morgan, Thomas Tip- 
ton, J. H. Chenowith, G. W. Helmick, A. Thornton. 

Prexaway Counnty.-A. Whiteside, Geo. Green, Wm. Kirkendall. 

Cotomavs, O.—We the undersigned, having seen Thomas Wil- 
mington’s New Tariff Self-Cieaning Plow tried in a black loamy 
ground, do certify that it scoured well and we believe it to be the best 
plow we have ever seen for such ground: 

J. Miner, R. Meler, 8S. Medary, L. Goodale. 





September 15. 








